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1,250,000. During the second period the chief immigrants from
the continent of Europe were Germans and Ruthenians, followed
by Poles, French, and Magyars. Since restriction was introduced
In 1930 Poles have occupied the first place and Czechoslovaks
(mainly Slovaks and Ruthenians) the second.
The climatic conditions of the country present another set of
problems. Over no small part of the area on which wheat can be
profitably grown, there is the ever-recurring danger of the crop
being damaged by early autumn frosts, and, although it is not
necessarily rendered useless thereby, it is greatly reduced in value.
Oae of the great demands of the farmer, therefore, is for quick
ripening and frost-resisting varieties, and the development of such
is being carried on with success on experimental farms in various
parts of the Dominion. Marquis and other varieties of wheat,
which are now extensively grown, throughout the region and which are
reported to ripen earlier, and to be more prolific, or less liable to
rust than the older varieties, were first produced on these farms.
In the semi-arid area, the deficiency of moisture frequently renders
ordinary agricultural methods of no avail, and irrigation and dry
farming have to be summoned to the farmer's aid. The two largest
districts irrigated at present are situated where water can be obtained
from the Bow river between Medicine Hat and Calgary, in the block
of 3,000,000 acres which was granted to the Canadian Pacific Rail-
way; a third is in the neighbourhood of Lethbridge, where the
St. Mary River has been tapped; and a fourth, west of Medicine
Hat, draws its supplies from the Bow. In these districts over
950,000 acres have been provided with irrigation canals, but the
land is as yet only partially settled, probably because compara-
tively few farmers have the capital and experience necessary
for successful work on an irrigated region. It is not improbable
that the future may see a considerable development of irrigation
in the western parts of the semi-arid region where a number of
streams come rapidly down from the Rocky Mountains. For the
full benefit to be derived from irrigated land, it is maintained that
hay and fodder must be grown as well as cereals. The ranching
industry of the region will therefore also benefit, as stock raised on
the prairies can be "finished" for market on the irrigated lands.
Within recent years, also, there has been a very considerable
development of mixed farming. In Manitoba wheat now occupies